n                       THE  TWO  CONSTITUTIONS

maican Legislative Council but their claim that the
Governor's power of veto should be abolished or at
least restricted was emphatically turned down. "Un-
der every Colonial constitution without exception,"
wrote the British Colonial Secretary in his despatch,
"when a Bill is presented to the Governor for his
assent on behalf of His Majesty, the Governor has a
discretion to assent, to withhold his assent, or to re-
serve the Bill for His Majesty's pleasure. Any fetter
expressly imposed by Constitutional instrument upon
this discretion would be without precedent in ther
Colonies"; and while agreeing that assent in the King's
name must not be withheld in light-heartecf or arbi-
trary fashion, the despatch refused to agree to "such a
departure in Jamaica from established and universal
constitutional law as would be involved in subjecting
this power, exercisable by the Governor on behalf of
His Majesty, to statutory restrictions."

The history of the Royal veto is thus typical of
the British treatment of constitutional issues. So long
as the responsibility for carrying on the Government
of the country was vested in the King's person, the
King possessed and exercised the right of veto over
legislation that he was not prepared to administer,
though the form in which it was expressed left room
for subsequent discussion. But the constitutional
struggles of the seventeenth century transferred final
authority from the King to Parliament and led by
logical evolution to Government by Ministers respon-
sible to Parliament,

The doctrine of ministerial responsibility was not